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With    the  Eyes  of  Love 

By  Rene  Benjamin 

(Translated  by  Beatrice  Washburn) 
Illustrated   by  WILLIAM   B.  KING 


NEARLY  every  city  of  France  has 
its  own  regiment  which  it  has 
given  to  the  Nation  and  to  which 
it  sends  supphes,  clothing  and 
ammunition,  as  a  mother  sends 
presents  to  her  child.  The  wounded,  when 
they  are  rested,  come  back  to  the  mother  city 
for  new  weapons,  for  knapsacks  and  for  bullets. 
They  rest  for  a  little  while,  long  enough  to 
taste  the  wine  of  their  own  province,  then  they 
go  away  again  and,  back  in  the  trenches,  on 
quiet  days,  they  smoke  their  pipes  and  dream 
of  their  own  city,  miles  away  from  the  firing 
line. 

But  there  are  some  few  cities  that  have  no 
soldiers;  cities  bathed  by  the  sea  where  the 
salt  winds  blow  and  where  sailors,  instead, 
of  farmers,  form  a  great  part  of  the  population. 
The  regiments  of  these  cities  are  the  fleets  of 
battleships.  They  are  not  imprisoned  in 
cheerless  barracks  but  gathered  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  great  harbor,  under  the  open  sky. 
Cruisers,  bridges,  decks,  masts,  top-masts — 
from  where  one  sees  the  horizon — instead  of 
troops  in  barracks  a  great  fleet  of  men  and 
vessels,  destroyers.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  see  one  of  our  great  ports,  like  Toulon, 
when  the  ships  come  back  to  her,  tired  and 
faded. 

Close  to  the  city  that  protects  them,  that 
watches  over  them  and  that  thinks  con- 
tinuously about  them;  they  seem  very  quiet 
and  harmless;  these  warriors  of  the  sea  with 
their  great,  heavy  decks.  A  thin  line  of 
smoke  escaping  from  their  stacks  is  the  only 
sign  to  prove  that  they  are  still  alive.  They 
are  dressed  for  war,  no  names  upon  their  prows, 
their  cannon  muzzled  with  leather  sheaths. 
How  strong  they  are,  and  mighty,  as  they  sit 
there  on  the  water!  And  seeing  them  so  calm, 
immobile  and  stolid,  you  wonder  if  they  are 
really  battleships  at  all,  or  only  islands;  if 
the  sea  is  carrying  them  on  her  bosom  or 
only  bathing  their  shores. 

And  the  city  loves  them  also;  they  belong 
to  her  and  she  is  admiring  them  from  all  the 


windows  of  her  tall,  narrow  houses,  that  crowd 
about  the  quay,  as  though  to  watch  them  the 
better.  1  have  seen  them  from  the  decks  of 
those  little  ferry  boats  which  run  down  the 
Seine  from  Paris:  boats  so  pitiful  with  their 
century-old  bodies,  their  peeled-off  paint, 
and  their  thin  smoke  stacks  that  you  think/^ 
that  each  of  them  "must  surely  be  a  piece  of.  ^ 
wreckage." 

One  day  the  sea  was  lazy  and  we  slipped 
along  in  the  soft  breath  of  a  gray  evening.  I 
was  watching  the  people  on  deck  and  saying 
to  myself,  "one  would  never  think  we  were 
at  war."  Their  eyes  were  dreamy;  a  sort  of 
vagueness  of  spirit  marked  their  features — due 
to  that  sense  of  peace  and  indescribable  lazi- 
ness which  seizes  us  all  when  we  float  over 
quiet  water.  Men  and  women,  they  all  looked 
as  though  they  were  dozing.  We  passed  a 
Russian  battleship,  with  five  stacks,  bizarre 
and  compelling.  There  came  toward  us  trans- 
ports painted  gray,  great  merchant  ships 
transformed,  powerful  and  lovely,  among  the 
dearest  of  our  possessions,  bearing  the  names 
of  our  cities,  showing  our  strength  and  our 
force,  which,  in  times  of  peace  have  carried  so 
many  travellers  to  enchanted  countries,  and 
now,  in  their  war  colors,  are  waiting  to  carry 
soldiers  and  cannon  to  Saloniki.  Our  little 
boat  sailed  slowly  along  all  this  beauty  and 
richness  of  maritime  France  and  suddenly 
1  heard  a  soldier  near  me  say  to  a  woman  at 
his  side: 

"  How  beautiful  it  is !  How  good  it  is  to 
be  back!  Do  you  not  think  it  wonderful,  my 
harbor,  and  do  you  not  love  it?" 

I  turned  around  but  I  could  not  see  him 
very  well,  only  his  profile.  I  noticed  also 
that  he  wore  smoked  glasses  though  it  was 
not  a  bright  day,  although  the  sky  was  clearing 
and  the  clouds  slowly  dispersing,  while  the 
setting  sun  showered  us  with  a  rain  of  gold 
in  which  we  could  faintly  distinguish  the  drops, 
for  it  was  already  evening.  The  young 
woman  to  whom  the  soldier  had  spoken  opened 
a  mauve  umbrella  and  tenderly  shielded  her 
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friend,  and  as  I  was  looking  at  them  with 
unconcealed  interest  she  gave  me  an  indescrib- 
able look — a  look  supplicating  and  troubled 
which  I  could  not  understand  but  which  re- 
vealed to  me  all  the  beauty  of  her  eyes.  And 
what  a  charming  face!  Black,  luminous  eyes, 
a  smooth,  white  skin,  and,  beneath  her  eyes, 
half  hidden  in  the  clear  skin  a  little,  delicate, 
blue  vein  which  beat  with  every  throb  of  her 
heart.  I  had  only  to  look  at  them  to  realize 
that  they  were  lovers.  Her  face  was  very  sad 
but  his  was  full  of  tenderness  and  poetry  and 
a  certain  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Although 
he  was  speaking  in  a  low  voice  the  breeze 
brought  me  every  word.    He  was  saying  to  her : 

"Dearest,  you  don't  know  how  wonderful 
it  is  to  be  once  more  among  these  familiar 
things.    And  you,  tell  me  if  you  " 

She  replied  in  a  low,  expressionless  voice, 
"  Love,  I  am  happy." 

"  How  I  love  you — but  see  how  pretty  that 
is,  over  there — with  the  sun  shining  on  it!" 

She  answered,  in  a  still  lower  voice,  "It  is 
very  pretty."  I  noticed  that  the  parasol 
trembled  in  her  hand.    He  continued: 

"See,  there,  opposite  us,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor!" 

"Dearest,  I  see  everything,"  and  she  put 
her  hand  on  his  and  looked  at  him  as  though 
there ,  were  nothing  else  to  see.  Then,  very 
softly,  he  whispered  to  her  a  few  words  of 
tenderness  and  thanks  and  then  continued, 
in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice: 

"Ah,  to  come  out  of  those  freezing  trenches, 
that  stifling  hospital,  and  to  feel  once  more  the 
sunshine  on  my  shoulders!  See,  darling — 
look,  where  I  am  pointing  out  there!" 

She  made  a  little,  nervous  gesture.  "The 
big  battleship  hides  everything — — " 

We  were  passing,  it  is  true,  one  of  those 
enormous  monsters  of  the  sea — and  he  stam- 
mering a  little,  cried  out — "Ah,  a  battleship? 
But  when  we  have  passed  it  you  shall  see  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  while  and  I  saw, 
by  the  way  he  held  his  head,  that  he  was  lis- 
tening with  a  more  delicate  acuteness  than  ours 
to  all  the  different  sounds.    Then  he  cried: 

"  Dost  thou  see  the  gulls?" 

"  I  see  them." 

"Charming  things,  watch  how  they  fly 
about  the  big  battleships!   They  are  com- 


pletely surrounding  them — protecting  them 
and  guarding  them.  They  are  like  little  bits 
of  happiness  on  wings,  pieces  of  poetry  poised 
on  those  iron  rails.  And  when  the  sea  is 
blue,  as  it  is  to-day — with  the  sunlight,  see 
how  their  breasts,  their  little  white  breasts, 
reflect  the  blue  when  they  fly!" 

"It  is  true,"  she  replied,  "they  are  very 
charming.    But  we  are  landing  now." 

"  Do  you  see  the  city,"  he  cried  quickly. 

"  Indeed  1  do." 

"Did  you  imagine  it  would  be  as  beautiful 
as  that?  See  how  it  rises  in  terraces  above  the 
water." 

"Yes,  yes — 1  see!" 

"And  that  jolly  smell  of  brine  and  of  tar. 
They  are  all  here,  our  battleships.  Tell  me — 
don't  they  look  handsome  this  evening?" 

"Very  handsome." 

"Ah,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  place — my  coun- 
try!" 

And  with  these  words  he  arose,  just  as  the 
boat  was  reaching  the  quay.  The  girl  took 
his  arm,  very  gently,  almost  I  thought,  with 
a  gesture  of  compassion.  The  sun,  resplendent 
and  lonely  in  the  sky,  bathed  with  its  red  gold 
the  sea,  the  pier,  the  people  and  the  city. 
It  was  a  glorious  evening  so  full  of  light  that 
one  could  not  help  but  hope — a  prelude  to 
victory,  which  one  could  not  even  doubt. 
Slowly,  and  close  to  one  another,  the  two 
lovers  walked  down  the  gangplank  and  when, 
as  they  reached  the  wharf,  his  foot  stumbled 
and  he  almost  fell,  a  laboring  man,  who  had 
been  watching  them,  as  1  had,  turned  to  me. 

"These  are  hard  times,  Monsieur,"  he  said, 
"  but  there  are  some  fme  people  still  left  in  the 
world.    That  gentleman,  Monsieur,  is  blind." 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat  to  salute  him 
and  added:  "It  happened  at  the  attack  of 
Champagne.  I  used  to  know  him.  He  comes 
from  here.  The  girl  is  his  trained  nurse  whom 
he  afterwards,  married.  He  is  bringing  her 
to  his  home.  He — he  is  showing  her  every- 
thing, and  she  does  not  want  to  seem — ^to  seem 
— she  does  not  want  us  to  know— that  he 
cannot  see." 

He  shook  his  head,  as  a  man  of  the  world 
who  has  seen  much,  then  he  said  simply: 

"That,  Monsieur,  is  what  1  call  real  heroism. 
And  you  will  fmd  that  everywhere — in  France." 


No  SOCIAL  distinctions  will  influ- 
ence my  recommendation  for  com- 
missions. Wire  pulling  will  do  no 
good.  I  don't  intend  that  worthy 
boys  be  kept  in  the  ranks,  holding 
down  non-commissioned  jobs,  while  some 
fellow  walks ,  into  a  commission  through  a 
political  pull!"^-~*"" 

This  ringing  declaration,  indicative  of  the 
new  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  made  by  Brigadier  General 
Price,  commander  of  troops  at  Camp  Hancock, 
Augusta,  Ga.  It  was  by  way  of  reply  to  my 
query  about  the  leveling  of  class  distinctions 
as  a  result  of  the  new  methods  in  vogue  for 
raising  our  national  forces.  The  earnestness 
with  which  the  General  answered  me  left  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

We  walked  out  to  the  athletic  field  toward 
evening,  and  what  my  eyes  saw  convinced  me 
that  there  never  has  been  such  a  comradeship 
as  exists  now  throughout  the  great  military 
camps  of  the  country.  1  saw  officers  and 
men  actually  playing  together  like  schoolboys. 
Leap-frog  and  tag,  the  games  of  my  childhood, 
were  claiming  the  attention  of  many,  and  the 
most  sedate  among  them  acted  like  children. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  they  enjoyed  it, 
for  they  romped  and  laughed  like  boys.  Every 
one  had  laid  aside  hats,  blouses  and  other  un- 
necessary articles  of  clothing,  and  set  out  to 


enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  diversions  suggested 
by  the  athletic  directors,  all  the  time  gaining 
in  muscular  development.  It  was  a  sight  that 
probably  would  not  be  met  with  in  any  other 
army  in  the  world.  \ 

"  This  takes  their  Iminds  off  the  grim  busi- 
ness they're  here  fo|^,"  explained  the  physical 
director  who  had  drawn  near  to  talk  to  us. 
"  Look  at  that  six-footer  over  there,"  he  pointed 
out;  "he's  wirjif'and  hard  as  nails.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  farmer  in  Ohio.  The  little  chap  next 
to  him  is,  or  rather  was,  the  spoiled  son  of  a 
millionaire  banker  in  New  York.  But  he  gets 
no  favors  here.  It's  hard  work  all  day,  the 
same  for  him  as  everybody  else.  He  and  the 
farmer  boy  are  great  pals.  Every  man  is  on 
an  equality  here,  and  we  give  them  special 
recognition  only  when  they  excel  out  of  the 
ordinary." 

There  was  a  whole  sermon  bound  up  in 
this,  1  reflected,  as  1  made  my  way  back  to 
headquarters,  marvelling  how  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  and  brotherhood  pervades  the  ranks 
of  the  military  service. 

After  the  evening  meal  I  strolled  along  the 
company  streets  and  talked  with  the  men. 
All  were  smiling  and  happy,  although  a  few 
complained  that  the  discipline  was  severe, 
because  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  it. 
Except  for  this  all  agreed  that  they  would 
not  know  they  were  in  the  service. 


